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Speaking  of  food  "bargains  and  large  crops  this  fall,  let's  not  forget 
to  mention  cabbage.     The  cabbage  crop  is  big  this  fall.     So  here's  the  time  to 
develop  a  taste  for  cabbage  salad,  cole  slaw,  cabbage  dishes  of  all  sorts,  not 
to  forget  sauerkraut. 

Most  of  the  fall  crop  of  cabbage,  unlike  spring  cabbage,  goes  into 
storage  for  winter  use,   or  into  kraut.     This  gives  a  winter  supply  of  one  of 
the  best  and  most  useful  of  all  vegetables,  and  one  that  is  on  hand  as  a  cheap 
"green"  vegetable  at  any  time  of  year.     Judging  by  the  quantity  used,  cabbage 
comes  second  only  to  potatoes  in  popularity  in  this  country.     In  any  meal 
cabbage  furnishes  a  good  contrast  in  flavor  and  texture,  and  helps  balance  food 
values.     The  chief  point  to  remember  in  cooking  cabbage  is  quick  cooking.  It 
often  needs  no  more  than  5  or  10  minutes  in  boiling  water.     If  you  eat  your 
cabbage  raw,  you  get  full  value.     Sauerkraut  has  less  vitamin  value  than  cabbage 
but  has  good  mineral  values  and  many  people  especially  enjoy  its  particular 
flavor. 


For  the  fall  crop  the  cabbage  grower  plants  the  varieties  that  develop 
hard,  compact  heads,  such  as  the  Danish  baldhead,  the  Late  Flat  Dutch  and  the 
Wisconsin  Hollander.    And  because  this  kind  of  cabbage  develops  best  in  compar- 
atively cool  weather,   it  grows  chiefly  in  the  Northern  States  or  in  high 
altitudes,  and  at  a  time  when  it  will  have  cool  weather  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  growing  season.     Central  and  western  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Michigan 
and  north-central  Colorado  furnish  the  big  commercial  crops  of  late  cabbage. 
Beside  these  commercial  areas  there  are  many  thousands  of  acres  grown  for  home 
use  or  local  markets. 


The  Danish  Baldhead  and  the  Wisconsin  Hollander  are  the  varieties  that 
store  best.    After  the  heads  become  hard,  the  grower  cuts  them  from  the  stalk 
and  strips  them  of  all  loose  leaves.     Then  they  go  to  market  and  the  storehouse 
where  usually  they  are  set  on  slatted  shelves  with  good  air  space  between. 

To  keep  well  in  storage,  cabbage  heads  must  be  entirely  free  from  disease 
°f  any  kind,  and  they  should  be  free  also  of  injury  either  by  rough  handling  or 
by  insects.     The  temperature  in  the  storehouses  is  just  above  the  freezing  point, 
that  is,  33  to  35  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  air  is  kept  moist  —  that  is,  the 
humidity  is  80  to  85  percent.     The  best  storage  houses  are  built  especially  for 
cabbage  and  are  frost-proof.     But  large  quantities  of  cabbage  also  go  in  cold- 
storage  rooms. 
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On  the  farm,  people  store  their  cabbage  in  various  ways.     Sometimes  they 
replant  them  close  together  in  cold  frames  or  storage  pens  and  cover  them  with 
straw  and  soil.     Sometimes  they  pile  them  over  trenches  or  pits  and  cover  them 
to  prevent  severe  freezing.     More  often,  they  keep  cabbage  in  cool,  well- 
ventilated  cellars. 

Of  the  commercial  cabbage  crop,  something  like  one-sixth  goes  into  sauer- 
kraut, the  crop  and  market  fig-ares  show.     Most  of  the  kraut  is  made  in  factories 
in  the  big  cabbage-growing  regions  of  the  states  around  the  Great  Lakes.  Much 
of  the  kraut  is  canned. 

Many  people  prefer  the  more  acid  flavor  of  kraut  from  the  keg,  if  they 
can  get  it  when  the  keg  is  first  opened  and  before  it  has  stood  long  enough 
to  deteriorate.     Of  course,   canned  kraut  reaches  the  consumer  hermetically 
sealed. 

Good  sauerkraut  is  crisp  and  easy  to  chew,  never  soft  and  mushy,  nor  hard 
and  tough.     It  should  have  very  little  color,  though  kraut  in  the  keg  usually  has 
a  deeper,  more  olive  tinge  than  the  canned  product.     These  qualities  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  the  cabbage  and  the  methods  of  making  the  kraut.     Almost  any 
variety  of  crisp,  hard  cabbage  may  be  used,  but  the  heads  must  be  fully  matured 
and  sound.     Immature  or  defective  cabbage  makes  poor  kraut. 

The  characteristic  flavor  of  sauerkraut  comes  from  the  acid  formed  from 
the  sugar  in  the  cabbage  and  the  added  salt.    The  salt  draws  out  the  cabbage 
juice  which  contains  the  sugar.  Lactic  acid  bacteria,  always  present  on  cabbage, 
then  ferment  that  salty  juice  and  create  the  sauerkraut  taste. 

Contrary  to  the  common  notion,   sauerkraut  was  orobably  not  a  German 
invention.     More  likely  the  Tartars  in  Asia  made  it  first  and  introduced  it 
among  the  Slavic  peoples  of  eastern  Europe,  who  in  turn  introduced  it  into 
Germany.    Anyway,  we  know  that  kraut  has  long  been  a  favorite  food  in  northern 
and  central  Europe  and  that  the  German  immigrants  first  brought  it  to  America. 

Cabbage  fits  into  almost  any  kind  of  dinner  or  lunch  or  supper  either 
as  a  vegetable  or  as  a  salad.     Shredded  coarsely  and  cooked  just  a  few  minutes, 
then  seasoned  with  butter  or  salt  pork,   it  is  one  of  the  most  delicately  flavored 
of  the  vegetables,  and  one  of  tne  important  "protective"  foods.     Cooked  5  to  10 
ainutes  in  milk  with  a  little  thickening  of  blended  butter  and  flour,   it  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  nutritious  of  the  creamed  vegetables. 

A  cabbage  dish  that  makes  a  one-dish  meal  is  cabbage- spaghetti  and  cheese, 
scalloped  in  milk.     Cabbage  is  also  good  scalloped  with  ground  peanuts,  or  with 
a  cheese  sauce  and  breadcrumbs.     Chopped  cabbage  cooked  for  5  or  6  minutes  in  a 
little  fat  and  served  with  fried  sausages  is  a  nice  last-minute  cabbage  dish. 
You  can  also  fix  panned  cabbage  with  corned  beef. 

The  well-known  German  steamed  cabbage  combines  nicely  with  ham  or  corned 
beef  or  any  other  meat.     German  cooks  season  this  first  with  vinegar  and  then 
with  sour  cream.     Filled  cabbage  is  another  Old-World  dish.     For  this  cut  out 
the  center  of  the  head,  parboil  the  shell,  and  fill  it  with  stuffing  made  of  the 
center  part  of  the  cabbage  chopped  fine  and  combined  with  ground  meat,  bread- 
crumbs, chopped  onion  and  other  seasonings.     Bake  the  whole  thing  in  the  oven. 

Cabbage  and  apples  makes  several  good  dishes  —  cheap  dishes,   too.  You 
can  scallop  chopped  cabbage  with  apple  slices.     Swedish  sweet-sour  cabbage  is 
cooked  with  apples.     Then  chopped  raw  cabbage  and  auDle  makes  a  fine  salad 
fixture. 
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